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almost lost in the dust of the past. 
This was natural enough, for John Hall 
had been in love with Elizabeth Tarle- 
ton, had been near winning her, when 
David Rodman swept her off her feet 
and bore her triumphantly away. 
John Hall had never married. Those 
who knew the old story were fond of 
imagining that this was because he 
had always loved Bess Tarleton, Judge 
Rodman’s wife. 

The Judge wondered, this morning, 
if this were true. He and the lawyer 
had always been friends, in the casual 
fashion of men who live in different 
cities and see each other only in the 
course of business and at intervals of 
many months. But since this trial 
opened, almost at once after the funer¬ 
al of that Bess Tarleton whom both 
men had loved, Hall had not mpde 
occasion to speak to the Judge except 
when the conduct of the case demand¬ 
ed it; and once or twice Judge Rodman 
thought he had seen bitterness in the 
other’s eyes. Perhaps it was true, after 
all; perhaps John Hall did still love Bess 
Tarleton. 

The Judge’s memories went back 
twenty years. 


T HE OLD court officer had to knock 
at the door a second time be¬ 
fore Judge Rodman heard him. 
This had happened once or twice be¬ 
fore of lafee. The Judge had been ab¬ 
stracted since his wife died. Some of 
those who knew him best thought he 
seemed at times to be dazed. She had 
died two weeks ago, had been buried 
just before the beginning of this trial. . . 
Judge Rodman was obviously not the 
same man he had been before her 
going. 

The Judge did not hear the court 
officer’s first knock, this morning, 
because he was thinking. His body 
rested heavily in the arm chair before 
his desk; his suit fell limply about him. 
It was going to be a hot day in the 
court room, and he intended to take 
off his street coat and put on the filmy, 
black alpaca thing which he sometimes 
wore in his office. The gown would 
hide it; and he would be, thus lightly 
clad, more comfortable. The Judge 
was a large man; and, on a hot day, he 
suffered. 

He had had a bad night, sleeping but 
little. His wife had been as much with 
him as though she were still alive; 
yet there had been little comfort in this 
presence of her spirit. Thinking back, 
this morning, through the final years of 
their life together, he perceived that 
for a long time there had been little 
comfort for him in her companionship. 
She had seemed, he realized, to set 
herself apart; she was apt to be silent 
for long intervals; she spoke little ex¬ 
cept when he addressed her. A worn 
and weary old woman. Yet not so very 

old.The Judge himself was only 

in his middle fifties, and he was four¬ 
teen years older than she had been. 
Other women of her age had not been 
so dull and so silent and so spiritless.... 

He had loved her, loved her still; 
but ever since her death there had been 
stirring in him, running through his 
thoughts of her, a faint and indefinable 
misgiving. A feeling that all had not 
been well between them. This misgiving 
assumed, at times, the proportions of 
a sense of guilt. 


Tk« jade* had been abstracted since his wife died. Some of those who knew him best 
thought he seemed at time* to be dazed. 


A T THE second knock of the 
court officer, the Judge stirred 
a little in his chair, and looked to¬ 
ward the door, and spoke; and the 
old officer opened the door and said 
it was time to go into court. The 
Judge nodded, rising slowly to his 
feet; and he turned himself about 
while the officer helped him put on 
his gown, and then moved out into 
the corridor toward the court room. 

On the way, his trained and ordered 
mind began to function once more; 
he picked up the threads of the case 
which he was trying. 

It was a murder trial, he remember¬ 
ed. Brother had killed brother, and 
the actual killing was admitted. They 
had been business partners, forced 
into that relation by the will of 
their father, bound for life into an 
irritating union. There had been 
provocation for the killing; a suc¬ 
cession of bitter, taunting words that 
had extended over a period of years. 

The taking of evidence had ended 
yesterday, the arguments would be heard to-day; and the 
Judge understood well enough what the defense would 
plead. But he shook his head. It would do no good. The 
verdict would be first degree: could be nothing else. The 
arguments, the long wait for the jury, the sentence which 
it would thereafter be his duty to impose—these were mere 
formalities, to be got through with as quickly as possible. 
He hoped the'jury would not stay out too long; the day 
was certainly going to be terribly hot. The Judge shrank 
a little from the long grind which lay ahead of him. 

Then the court officer opened his private door, beside 
the bench; and he passed into the court room, while those 
who were already there stood to do him honor. He heard 
the crier’s drone, mouthing the ancient formula which de¬ 
clared court open for the day; and then he sat down and 
everyone else sat down, and there was a moment’s wait 
before the day’s work got under way. 


JUDGMENT 


By b;EN AMES WILLIAMS 


A large, blue fly buzzed down from an open window at 
one side of the room and began to fly naggingly about the 


T HE defense attorney opened his argument. His name 
was John Hall; and he was perhaps the foremost crim¬ 
inal lawyer in the state. He had been summoned from 
another city to handle this case; and there had been some 
surprise when his connection with it was announced, be 
cause the conviction of the man on trial was taken for 
granted, and John Hall had not often been associated with 
a losing cause. 

Judge Rodman watched this man, as he rose to his feet 
and addressed the bench and then the jury; and he listened 
to the opening phrases of the other’s argument. But at 
once thereafter, his thoughts began to drift away. The 
very sight of John Hall was sufficient to evoke memories, 
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H E MET her that evening, at the formal dance. They 
waltzed together, the Blue Danube. This was in the 
days before jazz, wben music and melody were kin; it 
was in the days when to dance was a matter of grace rather 
than of acrobatics. Their bodies moving in rhythm, David 
found his mind also attuned to hers. He was able to talk 
to her as he had never talked to anyone before. She told 
John Hall, later that evening, that David was thrilling; 
and John Hall stared at her, then laughed aloud. 

“Why?” she asked, her eyebrows arching. “Why is that 
amusing?” 

“Dave’s a fine fellow, and an able lawyer,” John told 
her. “But I never found him ‘thrilling.’ He’s as steady as a 
log.” 

“You don’t know him,” she retorted gaily. 

“I’ve known him well for years,” said John Hall. “You’ve 
danced a single dance with him.” 

But Bess insisted still: “I know him better than you.” 
They were both right, and both wrong. The David 
Rodman with whom she had danced was not the lawyer 
whom half the state already admired. Years older than 
she was, he had the strength of his years, yet had displayed 
for her a boyish imagination, a quality of laughter and of 
jest which charmed her. They rode together next day. 
Rodman had always preferred a decorous trot; that day he 
galloped for miles. He had always called those men fools 
who risked their necks for sport; but he put his untried 
horse at a rail fence, and took it cleanly, Bess at his side. 
They played like children, yet had their moments of silence 
when between them a warmer current flowed. 

For the first week, he was content to be with her. There 
was an intoxication upon him. She was half-way engaged to 
John Hall; but the sweep of David’s wooing swung her 
away from the other man. Bess submitted to the taking, 
happy at being overborne. In such surroundings, in such 
long, bright days together, ardors spring quickly into flame. 
At the end of the second week, David had not yet asked 
her to marry him; but he would, and she knew that he 
would and she knew what she must say when he should 
ask her. 

There was a masque ball, that Saturday night. Bess was 
Juliet. More than one young man had sought to discover 
what her costume would be, but—she had told only David, 
at his urgent asking. He was not yet so large a man as he 
later became; was slim enough, and stalwart enough so 
that he made an adequate Romeo. She knew him, as soon 
as he came into the ball room. There were others about her; 
but he came to her straight away, and led her from them, 
and as the music began, they danced. Something stirred, in 
each of them; but neither spoke at all. Only their eyes met 
deeply. 


blushingly, remembering at last what Juliet had said: 

“But—do you kiss by the book?” 

“By the heart, Bess,” he answered, and kissed her again. 

In September of that year, they were married, David 
coming to the city where she lived for the ceremony. She 
had not seen him in the meantime; it seemed to her, when 
he came, that he was changed. That he was soberer, and 

more austere.The Judge busy with his memories, 

could even now hear her cry: 

“You’re not the same David, are you troubled? Then 
what is it, dear?” 

It was true. He was not the same. She would never see 
that other David again. His happy madness had passed, 
and he was miserably sane once more. A man of ruthless, 
logical mind; his impulses rooted in an instinct for justice 
according to the strict precepts of the law; his movements 
controlled by the mechanism of which he was a part. One 
man had wooed her, another man married her. He wonder¬ 
ed, now, if she had been, all her life, seeking to rediscover 
that old, romantic David Rodman who had lived so brief 
a life and then had died forever. Was that the reason for 
the questing, seeking look which had been for years so 
constantly in her eyes? 

That misgiving which had since her death oppressed 
him became more and more like a sense of personal guilt. 

• •*♦**** 

J UDGE RODMAN was glad to wrench himself away 
from these memories of his, to force himself to attend 
to the words of the attorney, of John Hall, from whom he 
had won Bess away. John Hall was saying: 

“There are worse crimes than murder, gentlemen.” 
He was addressing the jury, yet his eyes turned once and 
then again upon the Judge. “There are worse crimes 
than murder, gentlemen. And there are many ways of 
doing murder. It is not necessary to use a pistol. It is not 
necessary to use a knife. It is not necessary to use poison. 
It is not even necessary to use violence at all. There is a 
murder of the soul, and this is worse than the murder of 
the body. And for this murder of the soul, a word will suf¬ 
fice. A cruel word, a bitter word, a stem word, a logical 
word, a just word perhaps. .. .Aye, souls have been slain 
with a word.” 

It had been so in this case that was on trial, the Judge 
remembered. The elder brother, with the stubborn malice 
of the weak when they hold the whip hand, had taunted 
and derided and reviled the younger, until the day when 
the nlan now accused had snatched his pistol and fired. 
That which John Hall was saying was a part of the defense 
which the Judge had expected him to make. It was the 
only plea that he could offer. But—were the words of the 


H E HAD done a mad 
thing, that day; a 
thing in keeping with the 
madness which for a fort¬ 
night had possessed him. 
Had conned the lines of 
the part he was to play. 
When they were pre¬ 
sently alone, and apart 
upon one of the broad 
verandas to which he 
led her, she tugged a 
little at the hand he 
still held, as though 
she would have drawn 
It away; and David, who 
had played for this, 
said softly: 

“ ‘If I profane, with 
my unworthiest hand 


attorney double-edged? Was there an unspoken accusa¬ 
tion in the eyes he turned upon the bench? 

It was becoming insufferably hot in the court room. 
Judge Rodman mopped his brow, brushed at the large fly 
which still buzzed about his head. And—a flood of mem¬ 
ories swept over him again. 


H E BEGAN to think how greatly Bess had changed, 
during her life with him. He had never remembered 
so vividly as he did tc-day, how gay and how happy and 
how eager she had been in that fortnight of his madness. 
He had found her irresponsible spirits charming, in those 
days; they seemed singularly beautiful to him in retrospect, 
to-day. Yet it had not always been so; there had been times 
when this eternal child in her had irked him sorely. 

Even in the early days of their marriage, he had lived 
under a weighty sense of his own dignity; his life had been 
ordered and severe. It had never occurred to him before,, 
but he saw quite clearly now that he had won Bess deceit¬ 
fully; that the David Rodman who wooed her was not 
the David Rodman who wedded her. The things she had 
loved in him disappeared forever when she was won and 
wedded; and, by contraries, the things he found charming 
in her when she was the remote and beautiful girl he set 
out to win, became insupportable when she was his wife. 

She was fond of riding. After their marriage, they some¬ 
times rode together; but David Rodman no longer per¬ 
mitted his horse to gallop, nor would he permit hers to 
outpace his. So they trotted sedately through the bridle 
paths, her mount fretting against the reins; and he per¬ 
ceived in this a symbolic picture of all their married life, 
in which she had wished to gallop and he had desired to go 
sedately. And she had curbed her pace to match his. 

Dancing. She loved to dance. But before he was forty, 
he gave it up, and insisted that she do likewise. Yet she 
was at that time no more than twenty-five. He had not 
then perceived that there was injustice in this. It had seem¬ 
ed to him a necessary part of the dignity which surround¬ 
ed his newly won position on the bench. 

There must always be adjustments, in marriage, he had 
assured himself. Had even, when she protested, said the 
same thing to her. When man and woman wed, they must 
travel thenceforward the same road, or they must part. 
If their roads have been different, they must either find 
a middle ground, or one or the other must yield. There 
had been, in his eyes, no middle ground. His road was the 
right one; she must ride that way with him. 

He perceived, now, that after those f irst years of adjust¬ 
ment) they had no longer gone forward, side by side; but 
she had followed, as it were, a little in the rear. Meekly, 

humbly enough. Sub¬ 
ordinate to him. Re¬ 
belling sometimes, but 
less and less often. 
He had never dogmat¬ 
ically commanded; had 
always by sheer force 
of logic and of argument 
silenced her protests. 
He remembered that 
she had one day cried: 

“You are right, Dav¬ 
id! But oh, you’re so 
terribly right! If only 
you’d be a little wrong, 
once, in the littlest 
thing....” 

And he had said: 
“I’m willing to be 
convinced, Elizabeth. 
If you do not agree 
with me, I am willing 
to listen. If you can 
convince me, can re¬ 
fute my arguments, we 
will go your way. 

But she could never 
defeat him in these mar¬ 
ital debates; because 
he had a trained and 
controversial mind, and 
after all, she only 
wished to be happy. 

There was an increas¬ 
ing bitterness in the 
Judge’s memories. 


S O TO the last strug¬ 
gle between them.” 
John Hall was saying 
to the jury, when his 
tones once more com¬ 
manded the Judges 


She looked up at 
him quickly, a little 
startled; he heard her 
whisper: 

“Oh!” 

“Romeo to Juliet,” 
he told her. “Do you 
not remember?” 

Bess laughed, faintly 
uneasy. “I do not know 
the lines,” she confessed. 

“The lines are noth¬ 
ing,” he cried, under 
his breath. 

Her eyes met his. 
“No? Then what..” 

“This,” said David 
Rodman ; and when she 
did not stir, he bent to 
lift her mask, and kiss¬ 
ed her. 

She stood for a mo¬ 
ment very still; he 
thought she trembled. 
And then she laughed 
again, and asked, a little 


“There to a murder of tho aool, and thto to woroo than the murder of the body 

bow ala In with a word." 


Aye. Boole hare 


ears. 

“So to that day when 
the younger partner 
prepared his plan for 
Continued on page 44 
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Bedroom 

Walls— 

What to do 
With Them 

'T'HE best plan is to ffive 
them a coat of Lowe 
Brothers Mellotone, which 
is made in a variety of soft 
colorings. 

Mellotone is a flat oil 
paint that is easily applied 
with a brush. Quickly dries 
with a dull velvety finish 
that is restful to the eyes. 

Mellotone colorings were 
made to match the gray- 
tones of Nature’s wild- 
flowers. They come in a 
wide selection of beautiful 
tints, enabling you to bring 
the great outdoors indoors. 

Mellotone is the most 


economical, the most sani¬ 
tary and the most satisfac¬ 
tory treatment you can give 
your walls. Enables you to 
wash off spots and keep 
your walls fresh and invit¬ 
ing. 

Send for free descriptive 
booklet it may save you 
money. 


Lowe Brothers, Li mi ted 

PAINT MAKERS — VARNISH MAKERS 
Factory Toronto. Branches: Winnipeg, Calgary, Halifax. 


Paints ~ Varnishes 


Now—as to Economy 


02 


T^CONOMY is not only a matter of saving. It consists also of 

spending money to best advantage. You can often add materially 
to the effectiveness of your purchases by reading the advertisements. 

Advertising identifies goods of unquestioned value. When a 
manufacturer puts his name on a product and tells you about it, you 
may rest assured that it is worth while. It does not pay to advertise 
merchandise that is not sound. The comebacks are too costly. 

Make a practice of reading advertisements. Read them as news 
from the business world, published for your benefit. 

Sometimes they keep you from making an unwise purchase by 
poniting out just why one article suits your needs better than another. 
A step toward real economy! 

Often, they help you live better and dress better and make more 
of your income in every way. Also, real economy. 

And you will find that they frequently save you money. 


Economy, certainly 


Our Vast Lumber Resources 

O NE of Canada’s greatest natural assets 
and resources is in her lumber woods. 
Canada possesses the second greatest lum¬ 
ber resources in the world. At no time do 
I find Canada’s lumber exports—timber 
and pulpwood products—exceed $260,- 
000,000. Unfortunately, the figures do 
not exist to show the demand of the world 
markets for lumber; but the figures do 
exist to show the market demands for one 
section of the world markets. Take New 
York City, not its suburbs. In a popula¬ 
tion of 3,500,000, there is a shortage for 
400,000 people. Last summer, the short¬ 
age was for 500,000 people, but hard times 
compelled a great many people to move 
out to the country; so that in the average 
small village within a radius of seventy 
miles from New York, there is hardly such 
a thing as a vacant shack, or house. Only 
the mansion house type is empty because 
people cannot afford to keep it up. A 
Senate Committee is now planning for the 
erection of 80,000 moderate sized houses. 

I do not know how much lumber will go 
into these houses; but I know when I built 
a farm house just before the War and prices 
were lower than they are now—the bill for 
lumber alone ran close to $2,600; and when 
I built a very moderate sized sanitary cow 
barn three years ago. the bill for lumber 
alone exceeded $3,500. In both cases all 
the lumber except some cypress wainscot- 
ting came from British Columbia. Now 
suppose we put the cost of the lumber 
going in these 80,000 homes to be built at 
$2,000. In houses of ten rooms, the cost ’ 
will be much more. The cost of that lum¬ 
ber to the New York home builders will be 
80.000 x $2,000 or $160,000,000. That is 
only one city, remember, suffering a ter¬ 
rible shortage of building material in the 


Eastern States. Every big city East of the 
Great Lakes is suffering a proportionate 
shortage. And the cause of the shortage 
chiefly is that costs of lumber have gone 
beyond the reach of the home builder of 
average means. If Canadian lumber could 
be delivered to these centre^ at moderate 
cost, there would be a jump of about two 
billion dollars in requirements for Cana¬ 
dian lumber; and there would be a propor¬ 
tionate reduction in unemployment among 
carpenters in the East and mill workers 
in the Canadian West. By actual survey, 
the shortage of building material in the 
Eastern States is to-day two billion dollars. 

Is Canada getting such demands for her 
Western Lumber? 

She is not, as the unemployment testi- 

Why not? 

Because she is not bridging the chasm 
between what she has to sell and what the 
world must buy; and calling names and 
mis-stating facts will never build that 
bridge. 

Isn’t it worth while for Canada to set 
herself to the National Policy of building 
that bridge? 

Will she gain more by letting Labor call 
Capital names, and Capital call Labor; by 
letting Producer curse Consumer, and 
Consumer curse Producer? Or will she 
gain more by bidding all classes get their 
heads together, or have their heads knocked 
together? Which policy will yield great¬ 
est good to all? I don’t purpose answering 
that question; for whichever way you 
answer will evoke a shower of brick-bats; 
and while I don’t mind brick-bats—they 
always prove something has wakened up— 
I have never found that brick-bats build 
bridges; and it is bridges Canada needs 
to-day. 

Article No. S will appear April 1 


Judgment 

Continued from page 19 


the expansion of the factory. Prepared it 
and perfected it, by weeks of application, 
until he was sure that it was sound and 
good and wise. And when his plans were 
ready, buttressed and fortified, he pre¬ 
sented them to the attention of his older 
brother. 

“It was the last struggle of the dying 
soul of this man in the dock before you, 
gentlemen. He had committed everything 
to this attempt. And when he put them to 
the issue, he knew this was so. Defeated 
to-day, he could be no more than a slave 
hereafter. 

“You remember the evidence. His 
brother listened, listened with that de¬ 
risive smile which even those others who 
were present at the conference remarked. 
Listened, took the sheets of paper on 
which the details were set down, glanced 
them idly' through—and tore them across 
and across and across till the tiny bits 
fluttered from his hands into the waste 
basket at his side. 

“You remember what he said. ‘Father 
put the control and the decision in my 
hands. He was wise. I am the one to 
decide. Stick to your routine, boy.* 

“And the soul of this man died.” 
***♦•*•* 

A N INCIDENT sprang into the Judge’s 
P* mind, complete in all details. He 
remembered it ever so vividly ; remember¬ 
ed it, because it had been his wife’s last 
effort to win back the past. The last 
flame that leaped upward from the dying 
embers of the girl she once had been. 

The tenth anniversary of their marriage. 
That morning, at breakfast, she handed 
him an envelope, bidding him open it 
when he was in his office. He took it with¬ 
out meeting her eyes, his own at the mo¬ 
ment absorbed in a sheaf of papers on the 
table by his plate. Put the envelope in his 
pocket, and till late that afternoon forgot 
it altogether. When he opened it, he found 
that it was an invitation, couched in for¬ 
mal terms. “Miss Elizabeth Tarleton,” 
his wife had written, “reauests the pleasure 
of the company of Mr. David Rodman at 
dinner, this evening at seven.” 

And on a separate bit of paper, in her 
small, pretty hand; 

“I hope you can get home in plenty of 
time, Davy dear. And will you put on the 
clothes that I’ll lay out for you? They’ll 
be on your bed. I’ll meet you in the living 
room at seven.” 

Reading, he frowned a little. He did not 


like being called “Davy.” His name was 
“David.” Also, it was not convenient for 
him to get home so early, that afternoon. 
It would mean cancelling an appointment 
of some importance. 

In the end, he decided to humor her to 
that extent. Yet did it with an ill grace, 
grudgingly. Reached home, as matters 
chanced, at a quarter before seven; and 
went to his room. There were garments on 
the bed; they were familiar, yet strange. 
Something grotesque about them.... He 
picked them up, handled them distaste¬ 
fully. 

After a moment, he saw that they were 
the component parts of that costume 
which he had worn when he was Romeo, 
ten years before. She had treasured them, 
then, through the intervening years. The 
fact irked him. He had tried to forget the 
follies of his youth, and his impatience 
with her was, quite illogically, increased 
when he realized that the costume was 
entirely too small for him now, that he 
could not by any possibility get into the 
hose and doublet. 

He went down the stairs, very much on 
his dignity; and in the living room saw 
Juliet waiting for him, eyes shining, and 
soft cheeks afire.... But when she saw 
him, disappointment leaped into her face. 
“You didn’t put them on?” she cried. 

He shook his head, embarrassed as much 
on her account as on his own. “Ridiculous! 
Of course not,” he replied. He would not 
confess it was because they were too small. 
“What folderol, Elizabeth!” 

She fought to save the hour for which 
she had planned so tenderly. “It doesn t 
matter,” she cried. “You’re the spne to 
me....” and began softly, whimsically: 

“ ‘Oh Romeo, Romeo! Wherefore art 
thou Romeo? 

‘Deny thy father, and refuse thy name 

But he would have none of that. “Isn’t 
dinner served?” he asked harshly. 

She was always so easily crushed into 
silence. They went into the dining room 
together, and sat down. Nevertheless, 
there was a valiant spirit in her. She would 
not yet confess defeat, and when they had 
been served, and the maid had withdrawn, 
she said almost imploring: 

“You do like my costume, Davy?” 

He looked at her with critical eyes. “It 
is faded with the years, Elizabeth,” he 
replied. 

So, through that dinner which she had 
meant to make so gay an hour, they spoke 
no more. Afterward, when he had lighted 
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his cigar, she fled away to her room. He 
did not see her again till next morning. 
******** 
JOHN HALL’S voice broke once more 
^ into the Judge’s revery. “A clod on 
legs,” he cried. “Crushed, and broken, and 
debased. Yet there was in him still a 
spark that could, leap to fire. And one 
day, the older brother fanned that spark 
into flame. Called him coward and craven. 
We have his words, in the testimony. 
‘You’re not so brave as a rat, brother mine,’ 
he said. ‘Even a rat will fight. You hate 
me; you’d kill me if you dared. Yet do not 
dare.’ 

“This man who is on trial was sitting 
at his desk, and an upper drawer of the 
desk was open. There was a revolver in 
this drawer. He lifted it and turned to 
face his brother. And the man who had 
killed his soul, saw the weapon, and— 
laughed. Then toppled forward to the 
floor, a bullet through his grinning face, 
and through his brain.... ” 

Judge Rodman heard, dimly, through 
the veil of his abstraction. It was almost 
too hot to be borne. The fly still harassed 
him. He could doubtless have killed it 
before this; but his dignity forbade a ges¬ 
ture that might have proved futile.... 

He no longer heard the lawyer; seemed 
to hear, instead, the voice of his dead wife, 
pleading. 

******** 

H ER spirit had flamed into a last revolt, 
even as had the spirit of this man in 
the dock before him. All these memories 
of his were so tormentingly vivid...... She 

had a friend, a woman, unhappily wed; 
and these two wives had clung together 
through the years. Then the other woman’s 
husband divorced her. 

When he heard of this, the Judge for¬ 
bade his wife to see her friend again. She 
had protested. “You’re wrong, David! 
You’re wrong,” she had cried. “It was not 
her fault. It was his. You know that. 
And she needs me now more terribly than 
ever before. Let me go to her. Please. 
Please.” 

He shook his head. “No matter whether 
she was right or wrong,” he reminded her. 
“The court has ruled her wrong. It is im¬ 
possible that my wife should be intimate 
with a divorced woman.” 

She had been silenced; he supposed her 
convinced and submissive. But weeks 
later he discovered that she had disobeyed 
him; had seen the woman constantly. He 
remembered, too distinctly, the hour that 
followed. Accused, his wife had lied to him 
in the pitiful desperation of a child. “I 
didn’t, David. I didn’t,” she protested. 

But when she understood that he knew 
the truth, she became defiant. “I can’t 
help it,” she told him. “Yes, it is true. She 
was my friend; and she needed me.” 

He silenced her with a word. “But I 
was your husband,” he reminded her; 
and terror crept into her eyes. 

“Please, please understand,” she begged 

him. “She needed me so.” 

He remembered the stern, just anger 
which had moved him. He had spoken 
as one on a height, had spoken with utter 
finality. She must obey him he said 
or they must part. There could be no 
compromise. 

She opposed him with the helpless lack 
of logic of womankind; she could not rea¬ 
son, she could only beg. She admitted he 
was right, yet cried: “But she needs me 
David. She needs me so.” He remembered 
that he had been a little sorry for her, a 
little contemptuous, because she was un¬ 
able to do anything but plead. He had 
been completely convinced that he was 
right; that his attitude was the just and 
the proper one. And —there had been no 
bending him. 

She yielded. That was theinevitable end. 
He could perceive, in this clearer-visioned 
retrospect, that something in her had died 
with that submission. She stayed much at 
home thereafter; spent more and more 
time in her own room. A year or two later, 
by imperceptible degrees, she became ill. 
Sickened without apparent cause. After 
some weeks she diecb 

He had been very busy with public 
affairs for months beforehand; had come to 
accept her as a shadow in the background 
of his life. Her death was an acute and 
terrible shock to the man. Since that day, 
he had been more and more a prey to these 
harassing memories. 

***** ** * 

J UDGE RODMAN scarce perceived 
that John Hall was done with his ar¬ 
gument; scarce understood that the pro- 
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securing attorney had begun. This cause 
before him was no longer of importance in 
his eyes. He was weighing his own case. 
For two weeks, now, in his memories, he 
had been sifting the evidence against him¬ 
self. The act had been almost unconscious, 
had been almost automatic. But it was 
become conscious, this day. 

The man was fundamentally a lawyer 
and a judge; that was his heart and soul. 
He could be as stern with himself as with 
the most miserable culprit in his hands; 
could be as just in considering his own 
derelictions and commissions as in weigh¬ 
ing the misdemeanors of others. It is the 
jury’s function to determine guilt; but 
Judge Rodman could play the part of 
judge and jury too. He became, in his 
complete absorption, unconscious of the 
passing time; of everything save his mefn- 
ories, which were the evidence that he was 
considering. 

When the time came for him to charge 
the jury, he did so automatically; his perfect 
mind functioned like a machine, choosing 
words and phrases, and setting them stern¬ 
ly forth. He stated principles and con¬ 
clusions as ruthlessly as justice itself. 

The defense had raised, he reminded the 
jury, the questions of premeditation and of 
intent. “The law requires that these exist, 
in the case of murder in the first degree,’* 
he pronounced. 

“But it is not necessary that premedita¬ 
tion cover any extended period of time. 
Premeditation may be instantaneous, may 
endure for only the split fraction of a sec¬ 
ond. A man may decide to kill another 
man, and do that killing instantly, and yet 
the law considers that he has premeditat¬ 
ed the crime. 

“Intent must also exist. If a man does 
something which he knows will kill anoth¬ 
er person, the law says he intended to kill 
that other person. If he claims he did not 
know that the thing which he did would 
kill, the law considers whether he should 
have known. If he should have known 
that the act which he committed, the deed 
which he did, even the word which he 
spoke would cause the death of another 
person, then he intended the crime.’* 

He paused, his thoughts unconsciously 
caught by his own words. Should he have 
known that through these years he was 
killing Bess, killing her soul and perhaps 

her body, too? He wondered.Yet 

there was no perceptible interruption in 
his measured wortls. He spoke of passion, 
of those bursts of murderous fury which 
precede crime. And by and by, he made 
an end. The jury went to its room; the 
Judge retired to his chambers to await the 
call. Had time for meditation there.... 

Back in the court room, John Hall and 
the prosecuting attorney came together. 

“A just charge,” said the prosecuting 
attorney. 

“And a merciless one—** said John Hall. 

• » * • • * • * 

'T'HE jury came back promptly, with 
the only verdict it was possible for 
them to render. Judge Rodman had never 
shrunk from duty that was plain before 
him. His voice, as he spoke the sentence, 
did not shake nor quaver. He was scarce 
conscious that the prisoner was there be¬ 
fore him. He thought, once, that it was 
himself and not the convicted man who 
stood yonder in the dock, listening to the 
austere and implacable formula of the 
law. 

Afterward, he spent an hour in his room 
with his papers, seeing no one. Then word 
was brought that his car had come for him, 
and he bade the court officers and the at¬ 
tendants good afternoon, and went down 
to the street. His chauffeur held open the 
door. The Judge climbed into the ton-' 
neau. 

“By the way, Richard,” he said to the 
man, in an even tone. “Stop on your way 
home and get fifteen feet of two-inch, 
hempen rope at the hardware store.” 

The chauffeur touched his cap and start¬ 
ed the car. Judge Rodman relaxed his 
great bulk in the seat, eyes half-closed, 
automatically responding to the occasional 
greetings from passersby. A certain peace 
had come upon the man. 

* * * * * * n 

“Insane,” the papers said, when they 
found him hanging. “Insane with grief 
over the death of his beloved wife.” 

But there was one man who understood. 

“ ‘Whoever shall kill shall be in danger of 
the judgment,’ ” said John Hall. 
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